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WORDS are the most 
powerful thing in the world. 
They will be so until the last 
reporter has filed his last copy, 
the last editor has said his last 
word, the last paper has gone 


to press, and the last Trumpet 
of Gabriel has sounded over 
ae 


“Journalists are the 
historians of the present tense. 
A historian records what hap- 
pened with fidelity, no matter 
how commonplace it is and the 
true journalist does the same in 
the present tense. Journalism 
is the continuing revelation of 
the revision of the earth by the 
Almighty and of His dealings 
with the sons of men.” 


—Dr. John H. Finley, Editor, The New York Times, in an address 
at the Dedication of the Illinois Editorial Hall of Fame. 
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LETTERS from the Members 


HANK you for your kind letter 
I received the copy of “The 
School Press Review” and found 
it very interesting. You picked an en- 
gaging title for my article. The other 
articles seemed especially interesting 
and the makeup with so many illustra- 
tions, was inviting. I am working 
as a reporter, doing both district and 
general assignment work as occasion 
warrants. I am increasingly grateful 
for my contacts with the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and “The 
School Press Review” since they were 
an inspiration to stick to this interest- 
ing work of newspapers and helped me 
much to get a balanced view of the 
field I was planning to enter. 


J. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a following letter was written aft- 
er the adviser had received our 
letter asking for information concern- 
ing the status of her two publications 
and the manner in which her staffs were 
organized. Here we are told of the 
plan worked out in one moderate-sized 
high school for satisfying both the news 
writing and literary inclined students. 

It is doubtful if at any time one pub- 
lication will meet the needs of all the 
student body. All kinds of publications 
will be read, treasured by some and 
tossed aside by others. Our schools 
are organized for the most part to deal 
with classic literature and our English 
classes assign subjects for themes and 
compositions which develop literary 
style or reveal how far we have depart- 
ed from it. 

Behind all this is the background of 
the student. He comes to school each 
day thoroughly versed in newspaper 
reading. Depending upon his location 
and interests, he has at his disposal 
from one to half a dozen daily papers 
in which he buries his nose for a good 
part of the day. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult to get such stu- 
dents to read and to appreciate the tra- 
ditional English or to write for, read 
and support a literary publication. Like- 
wise, they lose interest in an attempt 
at a school newspaper unless it has 
writing similar to that in the daily 
paper. 

Here we have the solution for one 
school which may help others in their 
own communities: 


T Berlin (Conn.) High School 

there are two publications whose 
adviser I am. The first, the ‘Berlin 
High Beacon’, is a weekly newspaper, 
mimeographed, of ten and often twelve 
pages. It contains a wide assortment 
of material—news stories on the most 


First Delegate for 1935 Convention 
Registers from ... Pacific Coast 


Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington, 


Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 


October 31, 1934. 


I am happy to announce that Lincoln High School and “The Lincoln News” 
will be represented at the Columbia Scholastic Press Association annual convention 
in March. This year a girl will be our delegate. She is Virginia Smyth, sister of 
Bob Smyth, our last delegate to attend your convention, and like Bob, associate 


editor of “The Lincoln News.” 


I have been waiting to give you this news for some time but it was not until 
this morning that Virginia was able to tell me that she expected to make the 
trip, barring earthquake or some other similar tragedy to prevent. 


Business and Editorial Adviser, 


important happenings of the week, edi- 
torials, a gossip column, Whispering 
Birdies, a travel page containing student 
accounts of trips and interviews with 
members of the faculty and people 
about town on places where they have 
been, a serial, a literary page, a cartoon 
page, personals, sports, miscellaneous 
items, humorous columns, and adver- 
tisements. 

“Our other publication, ‘Scribbler’s 
Magazine,’ is more literary in nature 
and will come out four times this year. 
It contains short stories, poems, essays, 
outstanding school news of each quar- 
ter, plays and illustrations. It, too, is 
mimeographed. 

“The Journalism Club has the ‘Bea- 
con’ as its particular project. At the 
weekly meetings the various aspects of 
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journalism are studied. Directly after 
the publication of each issue, post mor- 
tems are held with a view to improving 
the paper. On the strength of its pro- 
ceeds the club pledged to pay half th- 
cost of a new automatic mimeographing 
machine. It has been in use for threc 
weeks already. The group feels that it 
is an achievement to have a machine 
which makes it possible to run the pa- 
per off in two to two and a half hours 
instead of from eight to ten. 


“The Writers’ Club which serves as 
the editorial board for ‘Scribbler’s 
Magazine’ meets twice a month. Ad- 
mission to the meeting consists of a 
story, poem, play or essay which the 
members have written—usually since 
the last meeting. These stories and oth- 
er contributions are read aloud and 
criticisms are given—first by the group, 
then by me. Suitable material is put 
in shape for the school magazine. Ma- 
terial which has been sent in from Eng- 
lish classes or other courses is also 
edited. The members of this group 
receive pointers on creative writing and 
discuss the problems which face the 
writer. They usually take their cue from 
a contribution which may be well done 
or have some weakness. In the former 
case they analyze how the effect was 
achieved; in the latter, what can be 
done to remedy the situation. 

“Perhaps I have gone into the matter 
of the publications in too great detail. 
The trouble is that I’m so enthusiastic 
about the work that I don’t know when 
to stop when I write about it. 

“Thanking you for your interest, I 
remain, 

Cordially yours, 
MARJORIE E. MUELLER.” 
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How the Adviser May Sell the School Publication 
To the School Officials 


By DAVID A. WARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pennsylvania 


ONSIDERING the topic, “How 
C the Adviser May ‘Sell’ the Schoo! 

Publication to the School Off. 
cials,” implies a value to the school 
publication aside from the entertain- 
ment of the pupils. It is assumed thar 
by school officials is meant the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers, 
including the Board of Education, Su- 
perintendent, Assistant and Districc 
Superintendents and Superviosrs. The 
consideration of this topic further im- 
plies an importance attached to the 
school publication as a feature of the 
school and that it is entitled to the sup- 
port, financial or otherwise, of the 
school officials. 

A. school publication represents a 
particular school. The officers are not 
attached to an individual school but 
are related alike to all schools in the 
system or to groups of schools. The 
publication of an individual school, 
therefore, to be of interest to a general 
officer, must be a factor in the life of 
the school that contributes to its in- 
dividuality just as any other school 
feature such as a strong music organi- 
zation, a debating team, or other activ- 
ity aside from the regular routine class 
room work. 


HE best sales agent is a good prod- 

uct. If the adviser wants to interest 
officials in the publication, the first con- 
sideration is the quality of the publica- 
tion itself. Of course, the appraisal 
of a publication depends upon the 
standard of excellence by which the 
appraiser judges. If the quality of the 
publication is left to the immature judg. 
ment of the pupils, the same standard 
of excellence cannot be expected as if 
it is supervised by a teacher of mature 
judgment and experience. It is, there- 
fore, of first importance that the advis- 
er on the staff of a school publication 
be the ultimate judge of its standard of 
excellence. 


UT the school publication should 


have a wider interest and a higher 
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Want to Know View of 
Superintendent? Here ’Tis 


R. WARD, speaking before 
M the annual mee‘ing of the 
Columbia Scholas‘ic Press Associa- 
tion, held in connection with the 
Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Washington on 
July 5, 1934, outlined a plan for 
closer co-operation between the ad- 
viser and the school authorities. 
As a superintendent of schools he 
speaks from experience with both 
the administration and the publi- 
cations. 

A failing and, at the same 
time, a virtue, is the usual indif- 
ference which the adviser has main- 
tained toward anyone but the im- 
mediate staff and school. His in- 
terest in his job with the editors in 
publishing the paper has been ab- 
sorbing, and rightly so. If the-e is 
anything which annoys the younger 
generation and lowers their estima- 
tion of a person, it is playing to 
the grand stand. Some advisers 
have done this to their sorrow; 
others have concentrated on the 
paper to their phenomena! success 
within the school; here we have 
what may become a happy medium 
working to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


purpose than that to which reference 
has just been made. I would not rob 
the pupil of his interest in the loca! 
happenings in the school. But the ad- 
viser should see to it that something 
more than just inside school affairs 
should engage the interest of the edi- 
torial staff of the publication. The 
publication, and therefore the pupils 
should hold a community interest. 

I will venture to suggest a few fea- 
tures that I believe might enhance the 
value of the school publication as a 
community enterprise, features that will 
be of definite interest to the officials of 


the school. These features, if welli 
studied and effectively executed, will 
attract attention outside of the school 
and will compel the interest of the 
school officials. 

School news, of course, is not a new 
feature of a school publication, but in 
many, if not in most publications, it 
can be greatly improved from the 
standpoint of interest. The recording 
of happenings in the class room, on 
the athletic field and among the social 
activities may be interesting to the pu- 
pils and possibly to the teachers of the 
school, but to the executive or super- 
visor engaged with the problems of 
financing and providing suitable condi- 
tions for the entire school system, such 
news does not have a very strong ap- 
peal. 

The news department should give 
attention to the activities of the schoo! 
as a whole or of departments, groups 
or individuals that have a wider interest 
than the trivial items which often fill 
columns of the school paper. 


HERE are changes of policy, 

achievements in scholarship and in 
athletics, activities of clubs and socie- 
ties and many other matters relating 
to the operation, the needs, and the 
successes of the school that are of gen- 
eral interest. Students on the publica- 
tion staff should be trained to search 
for this kind of news and the writing 
and editing of it should be carefully 
supervised by the faculty adviser. 

As representing a unit in the school 
syscem, the school paper should seek 
news from other schools and from the 
administration of the system as a whole 
There is no reason why a paper pub- 
lished by one school should not record 
the important happenings in any other 
school of the system or of the adminis- 
trative department of the entire system. 


A SECOND feature of a school pub- 
lication that would add to its value 
as a medium between the schools and 
the public, is a department of com- 


One 





munity news. This, of course, woula 
not include the daily happenings re- 
corded in the newspapers, but rather 
what might be called interpretative 
news. Since the school paper is usually 
a periodical issued weekly, bi-weekly or 
monthly, only such events as have some 
bearing on the civic life of the commun- 
ity should be used. News events relat- 
ing to civic or political improvement, 
or any event or happening that might 
affect either constructively or adversely 
any phase of the community life, if 
written from that point of view, would 
make the publication a more valuabie 
factor in the school and in the com- 
munity. 

Closely related to the news depart- 
ment, a feature that would add to the 
general interest of a school publication, 
particularly the publication that is is- 
sued frequently, is a department of 
community studies. The purpose of the 
public school is to train in citizenship 
and the school is doing that effectively; 
however, most of the formal teaching 
of citizenship is done from books and 
current literature. It is teaching in the 
abstract. The more practical phase ot 
citizenship training would develop 
efficient citizens earlier. Why wait until 
after the school course has been fin- 
ished to begin actual participation in 
practical citizenship? There is no bet- 


ter laboratory for citizenship training 
than the community itself. Why should 
not pupils, especially pupils in high 
school, study community affairs at first- 


hand? The current finances of the 
community are full of problems that 
would make interesting studies for high 
school pupils. All public finance rec- 
ords are open to inspection. Various 
studies such as tax rates, expenditures 
for schools, streets, lights, sewers, po- 
lice, if studied in detail under the direc- 
tion of a teacher, would supply material 
for interesting articles for the schoc! 
paper, articles that would attract the 
attention of the school officials and of 
people outside the schools, and besides 
would give to the pupil a feeling of 
intelligence and personal participation 
in the affairs of his community that 
would make of him a more active and 
useful citizen. 


i her: water supply, its cost, efficiency 
and purity of water, the street con- 
ditions, costs of up-keep, needs for re- 
pairs and improvements, cleanliness 
and beautification of streets, such stud- 
ies with their results published in the 
school paper might easily lead to a 
better community spirit in their im- 
provement. The sewage system would 
lend itself to a variety of studies. Gar 
bage collection, the disposal of ashcs 
and rubbish, the milk supply, the dis- 
tribution of groceries and farm prod- 
ucts, the licensing of peddlers, in fact 


Two 


any phase of community life and 
activity may be made the topic of first- 
hand study with an analysis of the ex- 
isting situation and suggestions for im- 
provement. 

A comparison of the original cost 
and upkeep of the community jail, 
court house, or city hall, with the cost 
and upkeep of the school which the 
pupil attends, might prove enlighten- 
ing not only to the students but to the 
people of the community. The cost of 
prosecution and maintenance of a pris- 
oner in the local jail compared with the 
cost of maintaining a pupil in school. 
if analyzed by high school pupils and 
published in a well-written article in 
the school paper, would be excellent 
material for thought by the citizens of 
the community who may be clamoring 
for reduced school expenditures. Such 
studies as these would not lack for 
readers in the community, and if per- 
sistently continued would certainly have 
some part in developing a higher plane 
of thinking and a higher standard of 
community life. Such studies might 
extend even beyond the community 
itself. 


ns ga feature that might be 
made more effective in selling the 
publication to the school officials is an 
editorial department that would ex- 
press student opinion on the affairs of 
the community. Any of the studies 
previously mentioned might be made 
the basis of an editorial that would tell 
the community what the pupils of the 
school think of the conditions analyzed 
in the study. This would have the ef- 
fect not only of calling attention to the 
public of needed community improve- 
ments, but of educating the pupils in 
the affairs of the community and of 
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Slightly Worn, Maybe, But 
Still Convention Pictures 


HERE are old clo’s, old shoes 
and other old things but at 
present we are interested in some 
panorama Convention photo- 
graphs taken at annual C. S. P. A. 
gatherings which we came across 
when we were making way for the 
1935 contest entries. 
We have: 
of 4th Convention—1928. 
of 5th Convention—1929. 
of 6th Convention—1930. 
of 7th Convention—1931. 
1 of 10th Convention—1934. 
And one of the 1934 Hotel 
Commodore Banquet, birthday 
cake and all! 
Yours, slightly worn, for fifty 
cents each. 


moulding sentiment in favor of a high- 
er standard of community life. The 
editorial should reflect as far as possi- 
ble the thinking of the student body 
on the affairs of the community and 
might be extended to the affairs of 
state and nation. 


a= the production of a good 
article, the next step in salesman 
ship is to bring the merits of the article 
before the prospective customer. This 
may be done in a sales talk, by adver- 
tising or by exhibiting the article itself. 
It may be more effectively done by a 
combination of two or all of these 
methods. At any rate through some 
means the merits of the article must 
be brought to the attention of the cus- 
tomer. The average school official is 
not hard to sell on a proposition that 
promises aid in making better schools 
In fact if he is worthy of the position 
he holds he is on the lookout for such 
opportunities. 

The first concern of the faculty ad- 
viser is to see that a good publication 
is produced; the second is to see that 
it is properly presented to the officials. 
Simply placing an official on the mail- 
ing list does not end the adviser’s obli- 
gation if active co-operation is desired. 
Members of the Board of Education, 
of course, are engaged in their various 
occupations and give only a limited part 
of their time and thought to school 
matters. The busy executive may lay 
the publication aside with only a casual 
examination. He may recognize its 
merit and its value as a medium of in- 
formation to the public, and yet, en- 
grossed in the performance of duties 
that demand his immediate attention. 
is quite likely, with the best of inten- 
tions, to allow an opportunity for pub- 
lishing his policies to pass by. If the 
adviser had requested a contribution 
from him, the opportunity would have 
been utilized; or if the adviser had 
consulted him personally with the pur- 
pose of securing his opinion on the 
policy and merit of the publication, he 
would have entered at once into co- 
operation to make it effective in the 
community as an instrument of pub- 
licity for the schools. 

Speaking from the executive point of 
view, it is not a question of active sales- 
manship on the part of the adviser, 
but it is rather a question of producing 
a commendable publication and afford- 
ing an opportunity for official co-opera- 
tion. The adviser with an ideal of pub- 
lic service, the initiative to display that 
ideal in the construction of the publi- 
cation, and the co-operative spirit to 
place the opportunity before the school 
official, will not lack for the support to 
which a good school publication is en- 


titled and which beyond all question it 
should have. 


The School Press Review 





Depression Smacked The 
We Hit Right Back 


*Stunned by the slap, Akron’s West High 
School didn’t turn the other cheek, but 
worked out a progressive annual. 


By PAUL R. MURPHEY 


Adviser to “The Rodeo” and “Lariat,” West High School, Akron, Ohio 


ITTING high, wide and hand- 
S some” was the phrase which char- 

acterized the position of the school 
publications of West High, Akron, 
Ohio, in the fall of 1929. The annual, 
a 192-page book, known as the “Ro- 
deo,” had for the third time been given 
an All-American rating by the biggest 
scholastic press association then in ex- 
istence. The newspaper, known as the 
“Lariat,” was the only weekly published 
among the city’s eight high schools. It 
was a four-page weekly, with an occa- 
sional two-page insert devoted to the 
literary talent of the school. The hand 
book, which was given to all new-com- 
ers, had been published for the ninth 
successive year, almost a record in this 
field. 

Financially, the picture was equally 
encouraging. The “Rodeo” sold for 
$2; the “Lariat,” 50 cents a semester, 
and the handbook for 10 cents. The 
“Rodeo” boasted a surplus of $400; 
the “Lariat” had a balance of $300, 
and the “W” book was self-supporting. 

That fateful winter of 1929 things 
commenced to happen. The “Rodeo” 
managed to get through the year but 
$200 of their reserve faded out in the 
struggle with the business stagnation 
which was settling on our city. 


HE next year business was no bet 

ter and we had to face an addi- 
tional big bad wolf in the form of our 
school being divided to make a new 
high school. .The enrollment of 2,500 
had beccme impossible for our build- 
ing, and half of the students were to 
be transferred to a new school built in 
the wealthiest section of our district 
Previously, three-fourths of our stu- 
dents were drawn from the best resi- 
dential section of the city, and one- 
fourth from a less favored section. The 
division left us with 1,300 students, half 
of whom came from a good residential 
district. 

A $3,000 “Rodeo” such as we had 
known for the annual was out of the 
question. In an effort to give the grad- 
uates something of a more permanent 
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nature than a senior issue of the news- 
paper, we evolved what might be called 
a Class Scrap Book. First, we used 
some of the remaining surplus and had 
a die made of the school entrance. 
Using this design and the name “Ro 
deo” without a date we had printed a 
bellows type loose leaf Molloy cover 
which we sold for thirty-five cents. This 
design was to be permanent and al- 
though we have modified our original 
plan considerably, we still use this cov- 
er in our present arrangement. 


HE contents of the book consisted 

of three parts: 1. The Scrap Book 
Section which consisted of 16 sheets 
(32 pages 8x102) of grey cover stock 
of about the weight of the leaves in a 
photograph album. These were blank 
excep: for a footpiece “Akron West” 
and such headings as Snapshots, “Lar- 
iat” clippings, “Lariat” pictures, Auto- 
graphs, and Miscellaneous. This sec- 
tion was sold for twenty-five cents. This 
section and the cover were sold to all 
who wished them. To encourage their 
use we displayed the best scrap books 


Rodeo, and 


once during the year. 


2. The Senior Section which con- 
sisted of individual histories of the 
senior class members, the class docu- 
ments, such as Will, Prophecy and His- 
tory, and such material as the class 
ballot. This material was printed on 
the same stock as the scrap book sec- 
tion in order to give bulk to the book. 
This section was sold to the seniors for 
fifty cents. 


3. The Senior Composite Pages. We 
arranged with the photographer who 
photographed the senior class to make 
up and print a composite picture of 
their individual photos and use a photo 
shee: of the same size of the class, the 
number on a page varying from 40 to 
60. Our contract with the photog- 
rapher called for one set of these with- 
out charge for each senior sitting for 
a picture. We gave these composites 
to the members of the class when they 
bought their senior section. 


We used this plan without change for 
three years and it seemed to satisfy the 
classes very well. There were no en- 
gravings in it of course, except those 
they clipped from the school paper or 
the daily papers and pasted to the scrav 
book pages. 


In Akron, the mid-year promotion is 
being abandoned, and consequently our 
January class is getting smaller every 
year. Last year, their number was so 
small that the sale of senior sections 
would not net the $50 necessary to have 
the senior section printed, so we modi- 
fied our plan. 

Instead of printing the senior section 


(Continued on page 14) 


“The Rodeo” staff at work . . . Paul R. Murphey, adviser and author of this 
article, in rear, left 
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The Editor Writes 
AND WHICH ARE YOU? 


O many variations of title and form for the teacher who 
looks out for the welfare of the publication appear in 
the pages and mast heads of the magazines and news- 
paper that come to our desk that we took out our dictionary 
and looked up a few definitions. 
Witness: 


& 


Neither “adviser” nor “advisor”, two widely used terms, 
appear in the main body of the dictionary. They are both 
in footnotes with “adviser—one who advises”, preferred to 
“advisor”. They are both derivatives of “advise”, itself an 
obsolete spelling of “advice”. 


“Advisory” is there’ in good standing “pertaining to a 
group, etc., having power to advise.” 

“Adice.. implies real or implied knowledge, often tech- 
nical or professional on the part of one who gives it.” 

“Counsel. . is rather the fruit of wisdom or deliberation 
and usually presupposes weightier occasions than advice.” 

“Sponsor,” used the least of the well-entrenched trium- 
virate, “adviser, advisor, sponsor” group, means “one who 
binds himself to answer for another’s default; a surety.” 
Few business “advisers” assume the “sponsorship,” in title, 
at least! 


Most unwelcome of the brethren is “censor. . an official 


empowered to examine written or printed matter, as a man- 
uscript of books, plays, foreign newspapers or magazines, 
etc., in order to forbid publication, circulation or representa- 
tion if containing anything objectionable.” 


By count, “adviser” leads in the current school pub- 
lications. 
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AGAIN ... 


ANY of the features of the N.S.P.A. have been 

boldly copied by competing groups that frankly 

should know better.”—Scholastic Editor, October, 
1934, p. 13. 

We thought imitation to be the sincerest form of flattery. 
Maybe we’re wrong. 

Around this editorial and directorial office we encourage 
advisers, magazines, newspapers, active or prospective press 
associations, or anyone with an actual and legitimate affilia- 
tion with schools and press groups to come in and borrow 
or lift anything they can find that is of use to them. That's 
why the C.S.P.A. is known as the “parent” of so many 
press groups throughout the United States. 

We have also gone out for years and spoken, sat in on 
committees, addressed gatherings and participated in move- 
ments leading to the spread of these press units. In fact 
we even wrote out a model constitution for them, so great 
were the demands for something of that kind. 

Continuing in the same issue of Scholastic Editor, p. 13 
“However, the N.S. P. A. has been the originator—and will 
continue to launch new features and services using the same 
brains that has brought it to its present position.” When 
we started C. S. P. A. we wrote to Prof. E. Marion Johnson, 
founder of N.S.P.A., and a delightful personality, who 
encouraged us and permitted us to use his original score 
sheets for two or three years and helped us whenever we 
asked for it. 

But things have changed since then. 
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It doesn’t coincide with the usual contest entry regula- 
tions of press associations, but a sparing use of front-page 
editorials is an effective way of calling some great need of 
a school to its students. The metropolitan papers do this 
when a pressing problem confronts their community and the 
result is highly satisfactory. A strict adherence to form 
might, in such cases, spoil the effect. 

Two outstanding examples appeared in school publica- 
tions recently. The “Mankato High News” (Minnesota) 
ran a two-column editorial on the top of its front page 
stating “Mankato Needs School Hymn,” calling attention 
to the fact that there were times when the school song was 
inappropriate and inviting students to get busy. 

Another, in Mechanics Arts High (St. Paul) “Cogwheel,” 
of the same size and relative position said, “Spoiled As- 
semblies—A Remedy.” Students in the rear seats of the 
assembly could not hear speakers on the platform so an 
appeal was made to finance the installation of an amplify- 
ing system. 

We venture to prophesy that success will attend the efforts 
of both editors. 
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Some editors like to insert a note in their own hand- 
writing in their mailed copies suggesting exchanges or ask- 
ing questions of other editors. Don’t forget that Uncle 
Sam considers any writing to be in the nature of a per- 
sonal communication and will charge you three cents an 
ounce for his services. You may get away with it once in 
a while but it’s better to have the trust and confidence of 
the Post Office than to have all your mailings opened. 


ew. 


We notice many school publications carried stories con- 
cerning education week..... and others are carrying the 
High School Tercentennary material..... but remember 
that every good newspaper prides itself on its originality 
biaat make sure that all your hand-outs are re-written by a 
staff member before they get into print. 
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WE SEE by the PAPERS ...... 


HILADELPHIA Normal’s 
P “Norm,” came out for the first 

time this semester on the night of 
the annual banquet to past, present and 
future members of the staff. This gath- 
ering, originally held in the home of 
the “Norm’s” own adviser and patron 
saint, Elizabeth Rosengarten, has grown 
to hotel-size proportions. Dropping 
pens and typewriters for the evening, 
the versatile staff turned to the piano, 
violin, readings, singing and other 
home-talent entertainment. 

A few talks by Past Editor John Pat- 
terson, Adviser Rosengarten, Columbia 
Press Director Murphy and _ others 
filled the evening. One of the good 
things about the magazine was the illus- 
trative material, particularly two ships 
with careful and accurate attention to 
detail. If there is anything we dislike 
it is to see a ship that could never be 
built or sailed “proudly” bounding 
over the pages of a magazine. “Norm” 
fills a need for young graduates while 
satisfying the student body and also 
provides a means for the faculty to 


extend a helping hand where it’s 
needed. 

An interview with Governor Lehman 
(New York) gave a supplement to 
“Estee Echo,” Gloversville, N. Y., and 
a front-page, two-column story on pupil 
milk drinking during a state-wide drive 
last month . .“Estee’s” editors counted 
up and found 1203 pupils drinking 
3456 glasses a day, 23, 415 per week, 
103,675 for the month! Not content 
with that they averaged it to 2.78 
glasses per student per day, some drink- 
ing none to 6, 5 glasses being common 

then one girl was found who drank 
12 and a boy came second with 10 
but arithmetic runs through their blood 
in Estee Junior High for they kept on 
to a weekly total of 5,859 quarts or six 
tons per week.. concluding with the 
observation that “Estee seems to be a 
heavy-drinking school.” 


What becomes of all those year- 
book cuts?...our experience is 
that they are jealously guarded 
until some less sentimental per- 
son comes along and throws them 
out ...as most papers are printed 
on above average newspaper stock 
they could serve a double or triple 
or some other numerical use to the 
school. 

“The Junto” of Easton, Pa., has a 
book review column headed “Have 
You Read—Show Boat, by Edna Fer- 


ber, starts on the Cotton Blossom. etc.” 
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Few editors realize that it is the 
subconscious that “makes” or 
“breaks” a publication. People like 
cr dislike a paper in many in- 
stances because of its looks. One 
type tires the reader; another, 
right in your printer’s shop, makes 
the page easy to read. Black and 
white, the opposite extremes in 
color, frequently clash; change to 
ivory tint and brown or sepia ink 
—yes, we know the printer will 
howl but just because he laid in a 
cupply of paper which you didn’t 
crder is no reason why you MUST 
take it. 


Down the left hand side of Los An- 
geles’ “Junior Collegian” runs an ofh- 
cial column labelled “From the Direc- 
tor’s Office” with news and opinion 
from that august source... doubtless 
the faculty would like a come-back o~ 
a fireside of their own.. turning the 
page we find “Editor’s Note”, where 
the executive editor has a whole column 
for his personal observations on the 
passing events. 

“Northeast Missourian” (State 
Teachers’ College) ran “Blue Key 
Dance Saturday” between each story---- 
you couldn’t miss it—also used some 
half-column cuts with activity stories, 
evidently lifted from group or panel 
cuts. 


The “Recorder” of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., featured a picture 
of its 1910 staff with a note on the 
career of each . why not try it? 

most people in the publishing 
game tell the world about OTH- 
ERS but leave no records of their 
cwn activities _ start now with a 
bit about your present staff in your 
own “morgue.” 


Every illustration, and they were 
mostly wood blocks, in Scranton’s (Pa.) 
“Tech Quarterly,” bore the name of 
the artist in 6-point type—a splendid 
gesture. We never can understand why 
everything written must be labelled but 
nothing drawn requires editorial recog- 
nition.. no wonder we have so few 
artists . print their names so we can 
acknowledge their work. 


“MHS News,” Mechanicville, N. Y., 
Junior-Senior High School, monthly, 
mimeographed, five-cent, fifteen pages, 
fourteen-inch page, “news magazine,” 
carries cover ads, two pages of football 
cartoons, and runs a central column of 
copy between ads on inside pages. 


Freeport’s “Student” (N.Y.) has 
widened its pages, spaced its lines of 
type, balanced its pages and added a 
pleasing type face. . .since we first knew 
it years ago and it varies its black 
and white line cuts with pencil sketches. 


We were startled to see something 
new in school sweater designs when we 
saw Cincinnati, Withrow High’s “Tow- 
er News” with a front-page, two-column 
cut of the two editors of their annual 

for a heawy printing impression 
sent the C. S. P. A. seal through the 
page from the masthead directly back 
of the young lady who unconsciously 
displayed our familiar emblem perfect- 
ly centered on her white sweater. . .we 
heartily suggest the universal adoption 
of the custom! 

If the goblins aren’t going to get 
you, stop publishing lists! Nothing 
breaks up a page more and gives 
it the appearance of a railroad 
time-table _ only in one case you 
get somewhere and in this one you 
don’t. run them together as con- 
tinuous copy. 


New York City’s Bryant High “Owl” 
came out with an “Early American 
Number,” which stands out as an ex- 
ample of what ingenuity, a knowledge 
of type and rules, and the immovable 
determination to have the printer fol- 
low YOUR directions, can do for a 
magazine—plenty of block prints— 
home-cut and thoroughly up-to-the- 
minute on every current activity in 
spite of its theme. “C3 (Clubs, Classes, 
Clippings)”, a new department head as 
far as we know here, treated all such 
topics informatively yet lightly . . . wit- 
ness... “Sing till the day you perish— 
it’s good for you!” introduced the 
Boys’ Glee Club while the Juniors 
came in with “Tra-la-la! Ladeez and 
gentlemen!” 


John Hay’s (Cleveland) “Journal” 
has an attractive habit of running a 
three-column feature...with the head 
in a box, same width. . .on the bottom 
of the front page. . .one we noticed in 
particular reading “Romance of Old 
Spain Blooms in John Hay” starts of 
with a description of figurines, “objets 
d’Espagne” (That last was our “fig- 
urine” of speech so it’s probably in- 
correct, but you know what we mean), 
such as fans, castanets, etc... .all lead- 
ing up to a nice feature on the growth 
and development of the Spanish De- 
partment. . .concluding is an interview 


with Spanish Teacher Winger. 
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With the 


Indiana 
HURMAN “Dusty” Miller, hu- 


morist and editor, gave the ad- 
dress at the joint opening session of 
the Thirteenth Annual Indiana High 
School Press Association and the Ninth 
Annual Indiana Journalistic Teachers’ 
and Advisers’ Association held Octo- 
ber 18, 19, and 20, at Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana. 

Well-known for his ready wit, as well 
as sagacity, “Dusty” Miller is well 
qualified to give advice to young jour- 
nalists, as he is editor of a paper in 
Wilmington, Ohio, and has an unusual 
background of personal experience. 

All day Friday sessions were con- 
ducted by famous journalistic authori- 
ties from all over the state. 

Friday evening the convention ban- 
quet was held, at which time awards 
were presented to winners in the 1934 
newspaper, yearbook, magazine, and 
specialized writing contests, sponsored 
by the Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation. 

Convocation in the college auditor- 
ium followed with Charles A. Wells of 
New York as guest speaker. Mr. Wells, 
a well-known newspaper feature writer 
and cartoonist, spoke on “Widening 
Horizons,” illustrating his talk with 
drawings. 

The convention dance in the college 
gymnasium climaxed the program of 


the day. 


Saturday morning, round-table dis- 
cussions of newspaper, ycarbook, and 
mimeograph problems were led by Miss 
Margaret Sullivan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. S. Weaver, New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania, and M. McCabe Day, Hunt. 
ington, Indiana, respectively. 

At the annual business session new 
officers of the Indiana High School 
Press Association were elected as fol- 
lows: George Schaffer of Vincennes, 
president; Robert Suchkaw, Franklin, 
vice-president; and Ann Abbett, Fort 
Wayne, secretary. New officers of the 
Indiana Journalistic Teachers’ and Ad- 
visers’ Association are Mrs. Marietta 
Miller, Connersville, president; Robert 
Rust, Culver, vice-president; and Miss 
Esquiline Coons, Franklin, secretary. 

Raymond Blackwell, one of the two 
founders of the press association, now 
assistant to the president at the Uni 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, resigned as executive secretary 
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Press Associations 


Send in your programs for announcement 
and for record in this section.—Editor’s 


note. 


of both the student and faculty groups. 

Harry May, a junior at Franklin and 
a graduate of the Arsenal Technical 
High School of Indianapolis, succeeds 
Mr. Blackwell as executive secretary of 
the two organizations. 


Southern I. P. A. 
OVEMBER 2-3, the tenth annual 


convention of the Southern Inter- 
scholastic Press Association was held at 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., featuring addresses by na- 
tionally known journalists and related 
fields. Eugene Meyer, president and 
publisher of the “Washington Post,” 
delivered the principal address, and 
Joseph V. Connolly of New York, 
president of the International News 
Service, discussed his selection of the 
ten best news stories for 1934. The 
purpose of the annual meeting as ex- 
plained to the press is to give the dele- 
gates “an opportunity to hear outstand- 
ing men in their professions, to in- 
crease their practical knowledge of 
publishing work and to raise and main- 
tain the standards of Southern schol- 
astic writing.” 


C.S. P. A. Junior Advisers 


OVEMBER 3 at Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York City, came the 
annual fall meeting of the Junior High 
School Advisers’ group of the C.S.P.A. 
organized into a morning and after- 
noon forum with the luncheon talk 
sandwiched in between. “Journalistic 
Policies That Harmonize With Junior 
High School Practice” was the subject 
under discussion in the opening ses- 
sion. “The Difference Between Jour- 
nalistic Practice in the Junior and Se- 
nior High Schools,” the luncheon topic, 
and “Training Junior High Schools To 
Write for the School Publications” in 
the afternoon session concluded the 
program. 


N. J. Elementary 


OVEMBER 10, the annual meet- 

ing of the New Jersey Elementary 
Advisers’ Association, Juliet V. Rod- 
gers, president, was held in connection 
with the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Conference at Atlantic City and like- 
wise a joint meeting with the New Jer- 
sey Publications Advisers’ Association. 
“Journalism in Relation to the Elemen- 


tary School” by Grace E. Koerner, 
principal, Seth Boyden School, Maple- 
wood; “Training Pupils To Write for 
School Newspapers” by Sarah C. Chris- 
tie, adviser, “Junior Four Review,” 
Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, 
and “Professional Practices That Will 
Help Solve School Newspaper Prob- 
lems” by Captain William E. Haskell, 
assistant to the president of the “New 
York Herald Tribune,” were the three 


talks given during the meeting. 


Connecticut Group 
Celebrates Birthday 


ITH most of the charter members 

present, the Connecticut Schol- 
astic Press assembled at the Hotel 
Bond in Hartford to celebrate the first 
birthday of their association. 

After luncheon, finally held in the 
English room, Miss Dorothy L. Shap- 
leigh, welcomed the guests and pre- 
sented Professor Charles R. Rounds, 
head of the Department of English, 
State Teachers’ College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Professor Rounds discussed the 
school publication, the school, and the 
press association. 

Following the address and question 
period, a representative of the graphic: 
arts company explained ways of putting 
line drawings and half-tones within 
reach of school finances. Layouts of 
such illustrative material were distrib- 
uted. 

Miss Margaret Ballantine of Milford 
presented the slate drawn up by the 
nominating committee, of which she 
was chairman, assisted by Frank Net- 
tleton, New Haven; and Mrs. Lura 
Colver, Stonington. This provided for 
the re-election of the last year’s ofh- 
cers, as follows: president, Miss Doro- 
thy L. Shapleigh, New Britain; vice- 
president, Dr. Merrill Howe, New 
Haven; secretary-treasurer, Miss Vin- 
sen Gorman. 

An invitation from the Connecticut 
School for Boys in Meriden for the 
spring convention was gratefully accep- 
ted. 

Appreciation was extended to Mr. 
Bailey of the exchange department for 
printed lists of school publications in 
this state; also, to Fred Drabble of the 
New Britain Junior High School, for 
the convention notebooks distributed 
through his courtesy. — From “The 
Connecticut Teacher,’ November, ’34. 
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Metropolitan Daily Advances the Cause 


of Scholastic| Publications 


(ee 


Captain William E. Haskell 


Assistant to the President, “New York 
Herald Tribune” 


N the belief that the practices of a 

great metropolitan daily newspaper 

have much to offer to school edi- 
tors, the “New York Herald Tribune” 
has undertaken the preparation of a 
series of booklets on various phases of 
publication work, to be sent free of 
charge to members of certain school 
press groups. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation is the only one of national scope 
whose members will receive this unique 
series, although some Eastern associa- 
tions of more restricted membership 
may also get it, according to present 
plans. Distribution may possibly be 
limited to schools in the East, for the 
present at least. 


Work on the first booklet, dealing 
with principles of typography and 
make-up, is almost complete and dis- 
tribution is scheduled for the very near 
future. 


Inasmuch as the “New York Herald 
Tribune” won the Francis W. Ayer 
Award for excellent typography, make- 
up and other mechanical features ir 
1931 and 1934 and placed as runnerup 
in the intervening two years, this news- 
paper is nationally recognized as par- 
ticularly outstanding in these fields, and 
editors of other city newspapers fre- 
quently ask the staff of that paper for 
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* 


New York Herald Trib- 
une in collaboration with 
C. S. P. A. prepares Book- 
let on Typography and 
and Makeup for Member- 
ship distribution. 


* 


advice. 


. booklet explains in detail how 
the “New York Herald Tribune” 
handles its material from the copy 
stage through final make-up in the 
forms, and then shows how these pro- 
cesses can be bodily adopted or else 
adapted by high school staffs. Some 
of the actual forms used by the “New 
York Herald Tribune” are shown, as 
are adaptations of these for high school 
use. 


Explicit information is given con- 
cerning the proper choice of type faces 
for headlines and for body type, and 
the theory underlying the construction 
of headlines is explained. 

In addition to this booklet, the 125- 
page style book of the “New York 
Herald Tribune” will be sent to the 
members. The greater part of this is 
a combination of a book of synonyms, 
correct English usage, correct spelling 
of special words, word division, distinc- 
tion between or among words of simila: 
meaning, and other useful features. 
Other sections contain rules for abbr 
viations, capitalization, punctuation. 
uses of figures, and standard forms in 
daily use. The complete headline sched- 
ule of the paper is also shown. It is a 
much more extended style book than 


that published by the Columbia Schol- 


Joseph M. Murphy 


Director Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


astic Press Association, but in no way 
supplants the latter for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 


Other booklets in the series, as now 
planned, will have to do with news 
writing, editorial writing, sport writing 
and headline writing. 


To make the booklet practical for 
high school use, the “New York Her- 
ald Tribune” secured the services of an 
experienced high school newspaper ad- 
viser, who spent considerable time dutr- 
ing the past summer at the make-up 
desk and the make-up stone in a care- 
ful study of the “New York Herald 


Tribune” system of operation. 


The author of the first booklet is 
Mr. Charles F. Troxell, faculty adviser 
of the “Frankford High Way,” Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ir preparing the material Mr. Troxell 
had the assistance and advice of several 
members of the staff, including the 
managing editor, the assistant manag- 
ing editor, the night editor, the make- 
up editor and others of the make-up 
desk, and various members of the 
make-up room staff. The material 
therefore bears the stamp of double 
authority—the practical experience of 
the staff of a large city paper and that 
of a high school adviser of more than 
15 years’ standing. 
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Writing: Junior and Senior High School Differences 


By DOROTHY LETITIA SHAPLEIGH 


O characteristic is so universal as 
N the desire for self-expression. To 

advise, inform and entertain oth- 
ers is of all instincts the most social. 
Next to conversation, writing is the 
popular medium for 
expression. Hence, 
youth likes to write. 
Pedagogues 
who have watched 
them chew pencils 
to bits, destroy page 
after page of almost 
blank paper will en- 
tertain doubt of this, 
but consider the 
notes tossed surrep- 
titiously, the secret 
diaries, the well-con- 
cealed efforts at com- 
position. Scratch any 
youth and you'll find 
Dorothy Shapleigh an embryo writer. 





That is why school publications have 
succeeded so far; youth thrills to see 
his efforts set down in the black and 
white of the printed page. It satisfies 
the exhibitionist complex which is part 
of his nature. Naturally, senior and 
junior writing must differ, but the dif- 
ference is more largely the result of 
experience than of ability. The general 


character of senior-junior publications 
attests to that. 


Primarily the writing differs in con- 
tent. The senior student is something 
of an extremist. He is interested either 
in the large group—the school, or in. 
the individuals who compose it. The 
junior pupil is concerned with smal!l 
groups—his class, his club, his assemb- 
ly. His interests are much more lim- 
ited; chiefly, they are home, class, 
teachers. 


In news stories particularly is the 
difference apparent. High school news 
is more social in character than that of 
the junior school. Speakers play an 
important role; dramatics are featured; 
sports are of paramount importance, 
especially varsity events; the doings of 
clubs or frats and sororities are big 
news. Teachers are creatures of quite 
different interests, with whom little real 
personal contact is made. Their activ- 
ities are their own affair and the senior 
student doesn’t care much about them. 
If the adviser urges it, experiments ii; 
classes are sometimes played up, but 
on the whole, the classroom is not a 
major senior news interest. 
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Nathan Hale Junior High School, New Britain, Conn. 


N the junior paper, on the othet 

hand, events in the classroom are 
one of the most important items of the 
writer's day and he writes of them 
Club news is of interest. Assembly pro- 
grams, with names of all the cast down 
to the props boy, are almost always 
played up. Attendance and every occa- 
sion for a banner is stressed. Every 
available animal story is submitted. 
Humor is far from subtle and all too 
often copied. Teachers are heroes to 
most junior pupils and all their doings 
are important. The difficulty is to keep 
out of print the greater number of 
them. 

Features are usually better developed 
in senior papers since they require 1 
more seasoned writing experience than 
almost any other form. The junior pu- 
pil is generally too literally minded to 
handle the feature story with great 
originality. Figures of speech, refer- 
ence to myths, to famous quotations, 
all the garnishes of features are beyond 
the average junior writer and reader. 

Personal columns are a favorite sec- 
tion of the senior paper but not until 
late in the junior high does interest 
in outstanding individuals develop to 
any considerable degree. The junior 
student is a small-group member. 

Perhaps in the content of editorials 
is the difference widest. The senior has 
no hesitation in writing on subjects of 
general nature. He even elects inter- 
national topics. Not so the junior pu- 
pil. His field is largely limited by the 
needs of his immediate school. Society 
in the large is a unit too big for him to 
grasp. Further, the junior pupil thor- 
oughly enjoys preaching. His morali- 
zations are more glib than those of 


The Difference 


HERE is a differerce between 

the Junior and Senior High 
School student in many ways but 
few of us have given it the proper 
consideration in the publications 
field. It is our belief that a school 
should have a journal but it must 
be as like the school as are a pair 
of twins. In other words, it should 
be a natura! evolution of the life 
and experience of the student body. 
Any attempt to ape the senior high 
in the junior or the reverse is fore- 


doomed to failure. And many a 


school publication is suffering from 
just that ailment. 





Jonathan Edwards. He is a trite crea- 
ture, who must be urged to individual 
expression. As a pliagarist, he is with- 
out scruple, if undirected. 


LL of these differences, are, nat 

urally, the result of development. 
When we have taught young people 
to write of the things whereof they 
know, we have made a good progress 
The natures of young people differ 
greatly. The junior high school period 
is a formative one and the senior high 
student, having graduated from “a 
child at bedtime and a man in the 
morning” becomes a person of opinion, 
of interests beyond his own acquaint- 
ance. That our school publications 
manifest this distinction is credit to 
their honesty. 

And now, beside a difference in con- 
tent, there is one in style. It is to be 
expected that the senior student will 
have developed an easier, more origi- 
nal technique than his junior brother 
and sister. Much of this skill is the 
result of his larger vocabulary. Vo- 
cabularies are built by much reading, 
writing and talking, which resolves it- 
self into a matter of time. The senior’s 
phrasing acquires an easy grace, a 
tendency to pedantry, perhaps, a pleas- 
ure in trying out new expressions. As 
one critic expressed it, “Your senior 
writer aims to be either a politician or 
an announcer.” His sentences lengthen 
as his knowledge broadens. 

The junior writer is bound to offer 
much repetition. He must use short 
sentences, because his attention span 
is limited. He has yet to learn the 
pleasure of “trying out” new words. 
He is somewhat shy of appearing in a 
ludicrous light. Rarely does he as- 
sume the man of the world attitude of 
his senior brother. He hasn’t found 
it amusing to appear sage and even 
whimsical. It is difficult for him to re 
linquish the first person singular pro- 
noun. But he is essentially honest and 
loyal to what he knows. 

That these young people write at all 
is good; that they write as well as they 
do is more than hopeful. Each has 
his own good points which some day 
may become a distinct style. Mean- 
while, practice is good for them—the 
kind of experience that comes fron 
much reading of good books, from 
writing and re-writing the same bit until 
it is polished. The best preparation 
we can make for good senior writing is 
to train the juniors. 
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THE HISTORICAL FEATURE 


By STANLEY F. HALL 


Principal, Harbor School, New London, Connecticut 


* This may be in the Elementary School Publi- 
cation field but we feel that there is a great 
deal that any adviser can get from this ar- 
ticle and the two splendid samples of writ- 
ing that accompany it. More progress has 
been made among the elementary schools 
and their publication problems in the past 
four or five years than in any other school 


publication group. 


DVISERS for school papers are 
A always on the lookout for some 

means of making their papers 
or magazines more interesting and 
valuable to education, and for thi; 
reason I want to tell of one attempt 
we made last year to make our maga- 
zine a little more engaging through 
the use of feature material of a his- 
torical nature. It fitted in very nicely 
with our plan of making the maga- 
zine a real school project, for we have 
always thought that our paper should 
not be something to be made up out- 
side of regular school work. 

In fact, all of our departments work 
through the classroom so that the 
paper provides real meaning and pur- 
pose for part of our English work, 
much the same as activity work is sup- 
posed to provide real meaning for the 
pupils’ endeavors in the classroom. We 
teach a great deal at the Harbor School 
through the “Beacon,” but let us get 
back to this particular attempt to 
brighten up the paper. 

My staff and corps of advisers, after 
devoting considerable time as to how 
we could introduce some worthwhile 
feature material, decided upon the 
plan of writing up a section for the 
“Beacon” to be called “Historical New 
London.” Realizing that this would be 
a considerable job for any one teacher 
to supervise, I appointed a group of 
some five teachers, none of whom was 
a department adviser for the “Beacon.” 
This was done because we believe in 
having as many different persons as 
possible connected with the school 
paper, and thus maintain the interest 
of a large number. A teacher who 


has very little to do with the school 
paper cannot be expected to show a 
great interest in it. 

At a later meeting each special ad 
viser chose a group of children to work 
under her guidance, and a section to 
supervise. 


One teacher took a few of 
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our oldest buildings, another took the 
founding of the city and the early In 
dians, another took the part New Lon. 
don played in the Revolutionary War, 
another took the development of the 
Coast Guard activities here and so on, 
until we had covered the principal 
phases of the city’s history. In this 
way no one person, either teacher or 
child, was over worked for we wanted 
to be careful not to have any interest 
lost through making the project bur- 
densome. 

Each group worked very hard gath- 
ering material, visiting where _neces- 
sary, interviewing persons who could 
impart the knowledge for which they 
sought; and while all this was under 
way, I took a group from the staff on 
a search for pictures or cuts of impor- 
tant places. We were very successful 
in our quest at the library, and at the 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters. 

All of us had previously resolved 
that when our stories were written up 
they should not be merely statements 
of fact, but that they should be made 
to live and should make really inter- 
esting reading. Here are two of the 
stories: 


SHAW MANSION 


By BLOSSOM AGRIN 


dear! how this world has 

changed,” sighed the Shaw 
Mansion to the garage next door. 
“Why I remember the day when peo- 
ple had to ride horseback or walk if 
they wanted to get any place. Now 
all they have to do is to get into one 
of those queer looking things people 
call cars and ride away.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Shaw Mansion, 
you have never told me the history of 
yourself and I’m so interested in it. 
Please tell me now,” begged the garage 
next door. 


“Well,” began Mrs. Shaw Mansion 








highly flattered, “one cold day in the 
year 1756 a boat landed in New Lon- 
don harbor. On this boat was a group 
of people called Acadians. These 
Acadians had been driven out of 
Acadia by the English and a group of 
them had finally landed in New Lon. 
don. What was there for these peo- 
ple to do? They had no homes. 
They had no money. They had ne 
work. In spite of these things they 
would accept no charity. 

“On the place where I ‘am now 
standing,” this she said with great pride, 
“stood a little wooden house. In this 
house lived Captain Nathaniel Shaw. 
He felt sorry for these Acadians and 
thought of a way to help them. Around 
his house was a ledge of stone. He 
decided to have a house made out of 
it. He hired thirty-five of these men 
to do it. In exchange for their labor 
he gave them a home, food, and a lit. 
tle money. 

“Captain Nathaniel Shaw had a wife 
and eight children. Two were boys and 
six were girls. 

“In the year 1735 Nathaniel Shaw, 
Jr., was born and at his father’s death 
he succeeded to the place as head ot 
the Shaw Mansion. 

“He became the naval agent for Con- 
necticut during the Revolution. His 
office was here and most of the work 
was done here. One day a boat with 
a few sick men landed in the harbor 
and because they didn’t have any place 
to go he put them up within my walls. 
His wife, Lucretia Shaw, caught the 
disease and died.” 

“What is so attractive about you that 
you have so many visitors?” the gar- 
age wanted to know. 

“Oh, I’m famous,” declared the man- 
sion. “Why I was visited by Washing- 
ton and he even slept under my root. 
The room he slept in is almost the 
same as it was then with its tall bed 
and long mirrors.” 

“Were you visited by anyone else?” 
asked the garage. 

“Oh yes,” said the mansion, “I was 
often visited by Nathan Hale and even 
by Lafayette.” 

“How many rooms have you and 
what are they like?” asked the ignor- 
ant garage thinking that there never 
was anything as clever as Mrs. Shaw 
Mansion. 

“At first I had only seventeen rooms, 
but then seven more were added giv- 
ing me a total of twenty-four. I have 
a very interesting whaling room, two 
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living rooms with nice old-fashioned 
furniture in it. Do you know that my 
roof would have burned off if a neigh- 
bor hadn’t poured vinegar on it?” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the gar- 
age, “I never knew that before.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve told you most of 
the interesting things about me except 
that in 1907 the New London County 
Historical Society bought me for $33,- 
000 dollars and that name you now 
see on my veranda.” 

“Haven’t you any cares or worries?” 
asked the garage. 

“No, I haven’t,” said the mansion, 
“only sometimes I wish that more peo- 
ple from New London would come to 
see me. People from all over the 
world come and yet some people in 
New London don’t even know where I 


” 


am. 


New London and the 
Whaling Industry 


By JOSEPH GAFFNEY 

L ITTLE Jack and Big Tom were 

sitting very quietly on the Hos- 
pital Dock one Saturday morning with 
their rods in their hands. They had 
been up since six o'clock fishing for 
mackerel and had caught nothing. 
They were just getting ready to give 
up and go home when Jack saw a 
large schooner with most of her sails 
up entering the harbor. 

“Look,” said Jack, “here comes a 
whaler! I know it’s a whaler because 
it looks just like one I saw in a pic- 
ture at the Mariners Savings Bank.” 

“A whaler!” said Tom. “Why don’t 
you know that whaling ships never 
make their headquarters in New Lon- 
don any more! They did once though. 
Why back in the early days New Lon- 
don was as up and coming as you and 
I are this morning, Jack! Yes sir, al- 
though New London was late in enter. 
ing the whaling industry, she tried to 
make up for lost time and rose to be 
second in importance in the United 
States, but try as she did, she could 
never beat New Bedford. 

“The first whaling vessel to sail from 
New London was the ‘Rising Sun,’ 
manned by Captain Squire, on Mav 
20, 1784. What became of her no one 
knows as there is no record to show 
that she ever came back. I think it 
was in 1819 that Thomas W. Williams 
fitted out the ‘Mary.’ The whaling 
company that he founded later dic 
business for over fifty years and sent 
ships to all parts of the world.” 

“Jack, do you know what a depres- 
sion is?” asked Tom. 

“Yes,” said Jack, ’tis what we’re hav- 
ing now. There are lots of depression 
men working in the lot across from 


Green’s Harbor Beach.” 


Ten 


“You’re a smart kid,” said Tom. 
“Well the United States had a depres- 
sion in 1847 and there was an overflow 
of whaling goods on the market. Ten 
years later when oil wells were discov- 
ered in Pennsylvania the whaling com- 
panies in New London and elsewhere 
knew another depression. 

“As you aren’t in the seventh grade, 
Jack, like I am, you probably don’: 
know that the Civil War began in the 
year 1861 and lasted until 1865. The 
Confederate ships tried even to sink 
our whaling ships flying the flag of the 
North, so New London sent out just 
a few vessels each year during the 
Civil War. 

“After the war the whaling trade in 
this city gradually came to an end. 
The last whaling vessel to return to 
this port was the schooner ‘Margaret’ 
in 1909. Her master was Captain 
Erastus Church of Montville. People 
in Norwich owned her. I don’t know 
how many barrels of oil and pounds 
of bone she came back with, but only 
yesterday, I read about the ‘Pioneer’ 
that in 1865 returned to New London 
afcer an absence of fifteen months 
with 1,391 barrels of whale oil and 
22,650 pounds of whale bone. This 
cargo sold for $140,000. 

“Say, that schooner you took for a 
whaler is opposite Fort Trumbull! In 
the good old days returning whaling 
ships fired their guns when passing 
Fort Trumbull and this was a signal 
for the people to run to the foot of 
the Parade where our depot now 
stands.” 

“T’d love to be a sailor and a whaler.” 
said Jack. 

“I doubt, Jack, if you will ever 
have the thrill of being a whaler 
and throwing the harpoon, but if you 
are really interested in boats and 
whales, I'll take you to the Mariners 
Savings Bank Saturday morning and 
have some one show us their whaling 
relics. They are in a large room in the 
rear of the bank.” 

Just as Tom finished saying this, 
Jack felt a bite. It was such a sur- 
prise that he jerked up his line with 
all his might and the fish at the end 
of the line hit Tom in the face. “Is 
this what I get for telling you about 
the early whaling days? Come on, let’s 
go home.” 


We were all well pleased with thre 
section of our magazine called 
“Historical New London,” and we feit 
that we had completed a bit of worth- 
while feature material. The local news- 
paper printed the whole section in one 
of its issues shortly after the distribu- 
tion of our magazine. 

In case some reader may be of the 
opinion that the development of this 
feature material might have been un- 


der too much guidance from the ad- 
visers, may I say that this was not the 
case. As in anything of this sort the 
help of the teacher is indispensable, 
and I know that unless care is taken it 
can easily become a fine “teacher’s 
project,” but I am sure that “Histori 
cal New London” was not in this cata- 
gory. With a great deal of interest [ 
watched the work progress from its 
very beginning, and know that it was 
in the hands of the children. After 
the material was gathered by each 
group, many papers were submitted 
but only the best chosen for printing 
in the “Beacon.” 

“New London as an Educational 
Center” will be our next attempt at 
feature material, and plans are already 
in process of organization. Connecti- 
cut College for Women, the new Coast 
Guard Academy, and the school at the 
Submarine Base will give us some ma- 
terial on which to begin. 


Use Theme for Year 

Fordham (N. Y.) Prep’s “Beacon,” 
comes out with “Following its now es- 
tablished custom, “The Beacon’ will 
maintain through the year one pre- 
dominant theme. For 1934-35 it will be 
‘American Authors’”... and they start 
off with Poe. 

Club Issues Paper 

“Echoes,” published periodically by 
the Newspaper Club of the Palisades 
Park Junior High School (N. J.), is a 
four-page, three-column, lithographed 
paper. 


Tell of Success 

Spokane’s “Lewis and Clark Journal” 
discovered that William A. Steward of 
their 1929 class, a former cartoonist on 
its staff, is now syndicating Martin 
Johnson’s “Danger Trails” to 25 well- 
known newspapers, and proceeded te 
tell the world about it. 


Discuss Manners, Health 

™ Manners and public health come ia 
for editorial consideration in ‘“‘Wash- 
ington Hi-Lights,’ Washington Inter- 
mediate School, Honolulu... and those 
editors certainly go to bat under “Kid- 
ish Pranks,” “Headaches and Health,” 
“Cleanliness and Godliness,” “Try 
Hanging Tags on Yourself!”’, etc. 


Who Has the Lucky Paper? 

From the Cleveland Junior High 
(Newark, N. J.) “Journal.” 

A lucky paper contest is scheduled 
for the November issue of the Junior 
Journal. Holders of lucky papers may 
1eceive valuable prizes. The next issue 
of the Junior Journal will give full in- 
formation. Buy a paper and try your 


luck! 
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MUSTS of 


Newspaper 


By ALICE M. MANNING 
High School, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 


This installment concludes this 
article on high school newspaper 
make-up which was begun in the 
October issue of The School Press 
Review. 


2 
EFORE actually attempting to 
B make up a page, the editor must 
understand the principles under- 
lying make-up. 

In Professor Radder’s book entitled, 
“Newspaper Make-up and Headlines” 
we find, “The rectangular form of the 
newspaper is not the result of accident 
but is based upon the ancient Greek 
law of the golden oblong. This Greek 
law prescribes that in all art work the 
proportion shall be as three to five. 
In the placing of anything within this 
rectangle, be it a medallion, a picture, 
an advertisement, or the reading mat- 
ter and headlines of a newspaper, two 
laws operate, the law of balance and 
the law of contrast.” 

Professor Radder goes on to say that 
in some types of make-up these laws 
are ignored. In others one of the laws 
or both are observed. There are five 
different kinds of front page make- 
ups: (a) the helter-skelter; (b) the 
dissymmetrical; (c) the top-of-page 
balance; (d) the perfectly balanced 
page; and (e) the page with contrast 
and balance. The first two emphasize 
contrast, the second two stress balance, 
while the fifth is a combination of the 
two. 


ET us consider the law of contrast 

which the helter-skelter and dis- 
symmetrical make-ups follow. Both 
make-ups present an unconventional 
appearance, one being so from lack 
of plan and the other by being deliber- 
ately made so. When an editor doesn’t 
plan his layout, his headings, his type 
sizes and families, we find the helter- 
skelter make-up. The result is a 
hodge-podge paper, with no news 
stories being in prominence. Reading 
is made difficult by the confused ap- 
pearance of the page. This make-up 
is to be ruled out by the progressive 
school staff. 

Claiming that the old and too-con- 
servative papers favor all too strongly 
the principle of balance, we find some 
editors purposely ignoring balance. 
This idea gives a more interesting page 
than the symmetrical page, but is much 
more difficult to achieve. The begin- 
ner should not attempt this make-up. 
The chief danger in it is that the at- 
tention will not be focused on any par- 
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ticular articles; indeed, many may be 
completely overlooked in a maze of 
headlines. 

Several leading newspapers, such as 
“The New York Times” and “The 
Chicago Tribune”, generally use the 
top-of-the-page balance. The interest 
is centered in the top of the page be- 
cause these papers run but few articles, 
making them longer. This practically 
eliminates the head from the lower half 
of the page. No doubt the appearance 
is desirable but for the school paper 
where so much varied news must be 
included, the very long article is not 
wise. 

The perfectly balanced page is cer- 
tain to make a good, neat appearance. 
Press groups are holding it up as very 
desirable, and many contests have been 
won on this principle of make-up. On 
the other hand, it is condemned by 
many who claim it is monotonous and 
ruinous to stories because they must 
be cut or padded to fit the exact space 
allotted. Opponents say all this shows 
in the finished page. However, all are 
agreed that it is poor policy to work 
out one well-balanced plan and use it 
for every issue. This is done by many 
regular newspapers and particularly so 
by school papers. 

There is little reason for the editor 
who prefers the balanced page to use 
the same plan for every issue. There 
are many types of balance possible. 


Fy tee direct quotation from 
Professor Radder says, ‘The 
point has often been made that the 
front page of a newspaper is like the 
show-window of a store. It has been 
said that the late Lord Northcliffe, pro- 
prietor of the ‘London Times’ and 
‘Daily Mail,’ was fond of making the 
comparison between the front page and 
a show-window. ‘What’s the matter 
with the show-window today?’ he is 
quoted as asking one of his editors 
after the ‘Daily Mail’ had appeared 
with a particularly tame front page. 
“Haven’t we anything to sell?’ And 
again when the front page make-up 
had been very much alike for a num- 
ber of days, he is reported to have 
exclaimed, ‘We must change the dis- 
play in the show-window. We have 
been advertising the same thing all 
week. We must show them something 
new. The analogy between the front 
page and the show-window is a good 
ene. The front page should be as 
much of an invitation to ‘stop and 
read’ as the show-window is to ‘stop 
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and shop.’ It gives the editor an op- 
portunity to display his wares before 
the public.” This idea may be taken 
home particularly by the editor of the 
school newspaper. The _ high-school 
student of today is as up-and-doing as 
any adult and possibly tires of the 
monotonous more quickly than an 
older person. Besides this, the news 
presented is often past and is known to 
the majority. If the paper is to be well 
received and read, the editor must see 
that it makes an attractive appearance. 


eer any person admires bal- 
ance, but not perfect balance be- 
cause it soon becomes monotonous. 
Perfect balance is seldom found in 
nature; indeed we often find contrast 
instead. Therefore, it is a good plan 
for the editor to try to employ both 
the law of contrast and the law of 
balance in making-up his front page. 
He prefers not to use perfect balance 
because it makes for monotony, and he 
must avoid too much contrast because 
the reader unconsciously demands some 
balance and rejects the careless page. 

I have in mind an editor who is 
quoted in the “National Printer Jour- 
nalist” for June, 1922. When he as- 
sumed charge of a newspaper that had 
formerly been very conservative and 
symmetrical in make-up, he made 
known his plan of varying the make-up 
but always keeping within well-defined 
limits. Before long the paper began to 
create interest and with increased in- 
terest came increased circulation. 

What this editor had in mind is 
probably the best plan for the high 
school editor to follow—balance but 
not too symmetrical and with a dif- 
ferent make-up for every issue. The 
fact that the paper looks different will 
appeal to the students and will indi- 
cate that the staff is energetic. 


OW for a few cautions which 

come to mind while considering 
front page make-up. Be careful not to 
make all headlines stand out and thus 
attract particular attention to none. Al- 
ways have some head for a news story 
even though it does take more time. 
Don’t break a story from one column 
to the next without double column 
headlines to indicate this. Otherwise 
the reader may not see the latter part 
of the story. Don’t make a break- 
over for just a few lines. They can 
either be cut off or condensed into the 
main story, thus avoiding the annoy- 
ance to the reader of having to turn 
over pages. Don’t spend all your 
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time and effort with the make-up above 
the horizontal fold. The lower half 
of the page should not be considered 
as an ending place for longer articles 
or a dumping place for less important 
news. It should conform with the top 
half of the page. 

Put something on the front page 
which is of interest to every group of 
students. Balance the news as well as 
make-up. 


T HE fourth or last page of the or- 
dinary school newspaper may be 
known as the second news page. If 
the advertising is well arranged, most 
of the upper half of the page remains 
for news. This allows an opportunity 
to the editor for displaying news which 
can not be used on the front page but 
which deserves some prominence. By 
following the suggested principles of 
contrast and balance, this page can be 
made relatively as attractive as page 
one. 

The editorial page should contain 
the masthead. In “The Scholastic 
Editor” for October, 1929, we find a 
very helpful article entitled “Is Your 
Masthead Okay?” written by Bernard 
Urist. Mr. Urist says, “Following the 


name-plate cut, the typical masthead 
carries: 

1—Publication data; published so 
often throughout the school year by 


the students of high school, town, 
state. 

2—Prices: by subscription and single 
copy. Advertising rates upon applica- 
tion. 

3—Staff roll-call. 

4—Solicitation of material; contri- 
butions received at office, room num- 
ber, or by editors. 

5—Excerpts of post office acts—En- 
tered as second-class matter, date, at 
postoflice of town, under act of date. 

6—Mailing privileges (if any); ac- 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section num- 
ber under act of date. 

7—Electros of journalistic associa- 
tions and statement of contest honors. 

The editorial page should have an 
attractive literary appearance. All type 
will be conservative and in good taste. 

Immediately after the masthead 
should come the leading editorial. Oth- 
ers of less importance should follow, 
each shorter than the one immediately 
preceding it. Another plan which may 
be used effectively is to place short, 
snappy editorials between the longer 
ones. As has been mentioned, the edi- 
torials may be of double-column width 
or may follow the regular column of 
the paper, just as the editor may 
choose. The first is sometimes referred 
to as the Brisbane idea of editorial 
display because popularized by Mr. 
Brisbane through the Hearst news- 
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papers. 


There are few definite suggestions to 
be made regarding the make-up of oth- 
er inside pages. This is the place where 
we will probably find department news. 
The editor should be careful to use 
display headlines and attractive depart- 
mental headings. 

The sport page should always pre- 


sent a lively appearance. 


ANY have said that newspapers 
are the greatest of business sin- 
ners. This refers to the waste of space 
by the use of unnecessary leads. If 
an article doesn’t quite fill the space al- 
lowed for it, the printer may stretch 
it by leading between lines. When this 
is done with several articles, quite a bit 
of space is wasted. The editor should 
plan carefully the use of all space. In 
making assignments all space should 
be provided for generously. It is bet- 
ter to cut off the end of a news story 
than to have to stretch it out or lead the 
type. On the other hand, the careful 
editor will provide short items which 
may be used to fill unused space. 
The editor who is striving to improve 
the appearance of his first page will 
benefit by spending some time planning 
skeleton make-ups. A number of front 
page layouts may be designed and kept 
ror future use. Then he can select one 
which is best suited to the news of the 
particular edition. By preparing such 
layouts, attention can be given to prin- 
ciples which might be overlooked in 
the rush of sending the copy to press. 


OW for a review of the “musts” 
of newspaper make-up. 

First, the importance of newspaper 
make-up cannot be overestimated by 
our school journalists, because an un- 
tidy appearance will detract from even 
the best of news stories, editorials and 
ads. 

Second, the selection of the material 
for the various pages must follow some 
well thought-out plan. News of first 
rank rates the front page. 

News second in importance usually 
is put on the last page. The editorial 
page is used for masthead, editorials, 
literary matter, poetry, exchanges, let- 
ters to the editor, and other material 
in great variety which is not strictly 
news. Others pages are to be used for 
news of sports, departments and for 
like. 

Third, the actual make-up of news 
should be preceded by the arrange- 
ment of advertising space. The front 
page and if possible the editorial page 
should be free from ads. The typog- 
taphy and location of advertisements 
must be well planned if the best results 
— -sales—are to come from the ads. The 
mast popular arrangement is to pyra- 
mid advertisements, using the larger 
ones as the base and building to the 


apex with smaller advertisements. The 
type must be in keeping with the paper 
as a whole, so that no advertisement 
in particular will stand out and domi- 
nate the page. 

Fourth, the editor in really working 
out his plan for the front page must 
follow certain principles. His most im- 
portant article will be placed in the 
outer right-hand column, the second 
in importance in the first column on 
the left. The next ones in inside col- 
umns above the fold and then the lower 
left and right corners are used. Two 
laws govern the placing of material on 
the page, the law of contrast and that 
of balance. 

There are five types of layout, the 
helter-skelter, the dissymmetrical, the 
vop-of-page balance, the perfectly bal- 
anced page and the page with contrast 
ond balance. The first two follow only 
the law of contrast and are ruled out 
for the high school paper because of 
dangers of their use. The second two 
follow the law of balance. The top-of- 
page balance is primarily used with 
long articles. Since the high school 
paper uses short articles as a rule, this 
layout is not practicable. The perfectly 
balanced page is attractive but unless 
varied quite frequently grows monot- 
onous. An ideal type seems to be pri- 
marily governed by the law of balance, 
but affected enough by the law of con- 
trast to make the layout an interesting 
one. 

Fifth, there are many cautions to be 
observed in front page make-up, re- 
garding headlines for all articles, break- 
overs, the lower half of the page and 
so on. 

Sixth, the last page, or second news 
page, follows the same principles as 
the front page, except that the arrange- 
ment is more subdued and part of the 
space is used for ads. 

Seventh, the editorial page must keep 
a literary appearance, this being se- 
cured by correctly chosen type and con- 
servative arrangement of material. 

Eighth, inside pages should use at- 
tractive department headings and well- 
arranged headlines. 

Ninth, waste of space by leading is 
an evil to be remedied by careful plan- 
ning on the part of the editor. 

Tenth, the practical and esthetic 
value of good make-up cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Bibliography: Otto, William N., Jour- 
nalism for High Schools; Winn, Mary J. J., 
Elements of Journalism; Radder, Norman 
J., Newspaper Make-up and Headlines. 

Smith, H. Frank, “Good Typography in 
Newspaper Making,” from Editor and Pub- 
lisher, February 23, 1923; National Printer- 
Journalist, June, 1922; Urist, Bernard, “Is 
Your Masthead Okay?” from The Schol- 
astic Editor, October, 1929. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


HIS violent and eloquent denun- 
ciation of war and its mighty 
tolls is presented in an original 

manner by the author with greedy war 
in the first person. 
War 
Betty Blackmun 
You fear me, you hate me, and yet 
you worship me, 
For upon my altars you place your 
sacrifices, 
The bodies of young men, scarred and 
mutilated. 


I hate you, I curse you, and how I 
laugh at you, 

For when I stalk throughout your 
richly laden land, 

You shrink from me; yet you give me 
all my desires. 


’Tis blood I want! 
Tis tears I want! 
Unhappiness, sorrow, 
Grief and pain 

Are my servants, 


At my bidding, always. 


So pile them on higher still, I crave 
once more your bones. 
Leave your homes, young men, for J 
again do thirst for blood, 
And I am the God of War, I shall get 
my dues. 
ec FF = 
ERHAPS all of us have known 
people to whom this piece of 
poetry would aptly apply. 
Disloyalty 
Audree Silberman 
You laughed in happy merriment— 
I laughed too; 
You sobbed drearily, and I 
Did as you; 
You dreamed your bubble dreams 
In a corner there; 
At your side I, too, built 
Castles in the air. 
But when with grief I sobbed, and my 
heart 
Broke in half, 
I only saw your heartless smile 
And heard your shallow laugh. 
v ¢ ¢ 
A N inspirational petition combined 
with a truly fine description are 
joined to make this a poem of dis- 
tinction. 


To the Courthouse 
Dorothy Jo Stoffer 
Rising tier upon tier 
Clean white granite 
Towering above the city 
A symbol 


Of justice, tangible, secure. 
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Sternly modern vestments 

Sternly ancient core 

Gloomily cryptlike corridors 

Frighten 

With a sense of infinite responsibility. 


In its shadow a grey stone mass 
Barred prison windows, human misery 
Heeded not—The blind goddess 
Irreconcilable 


Must be blindly served. 


Mute temple of justice, life beats 
against your doors 

At your feet lie battered laws and per- 
jured souls 

Yet here you stand—undaunted and 
unswerving 

A slim white petition to God 


To make us see the right. 


a 
I T is rarely that a scourge to agri- 
cultural peoples is noticed by those 
of other classes much less written about 
in so artistic yet realistic a manner. 
Red Rust 
Patsy Grady 
The field of wheat 
Is an undulating sea of 
Gold, 
Promise of food for those 


Who hunger. 


The field of wheat 

Is a billowing sea tinged with 
Red, 

Like a blood-bespattered 
Battle field. 


The field of wheat 
Is a waving sea of blackened 
Stalks, 
A charred symbol of death 
For mankind. 
the 


F&F = 
A LOVELY fantasy which 
reader will feel sure is based on 
actual experience and inspiration tells 
us of a fleeting scene in 
Devil’s Canyon 
Loren Maguire 
The massive upheaval of rocks as I lie 
Seems hurling itself at the bridge of 
the sky 
With pinnacles jagged 
And tortuously ragged, 
With petrified writhing and soundless 
outcry. 


The silvery moon of the luminous 
night 

Seems probing their torture with ghost- 
ly delight. 

The hunchbacks and bumps 

And their cripplish humps 

Are sharply illumined with heavenly 


light. 


Alert at the crest of a cut, open wide, 

Engraved on the heart of the grim 
mountain side 

Poised frozen as stone 

With his muzzle upthrown 

Showing signs of the quivering life 
tensed inside 


Is a white horse as lean as the gray 
shaft of light 

From the timorous stars, 
*gainst the night 

Watchful and proud 

A stone clatters loud! 

He rears as I move in betraying de- 


light. 


He is gone with a rattle and scramble, 
but still 

I watch where he stood on the cold, 
brilliant hill, 

All alone with the humps, 

And the horrible bumps, 

But his beauty remains with me sooth- 
ingly still. 

rN ot io: ae 
A SURPRISINGLY new way of ex- 
pressing the poet’s love of the 
country and dislike of the dusty city 


is shown in the following bit of blank 
verse. 


in relief 


On Entering the City 

Jane Loevinger 
Dust. 
It surrounds me, 
Seeps through my clothes, 
Envelopes my hair, 
Filters into my mind. 
I would like to plunge into the lake 


And cleanse my body and soul of a 
sudden. 


Dust. 

It is the road I walk on, 

The tree I see, 

The song I sing, 

The air I breathe. 

It is ugly life itself. 

O Mother—Take me back to the lake! 
I hate 


Dust. 
hee: a 
A QUAINT but satisfactory bit of 
philosophy is expressed in the 

following. 

Once I Brooded 

Barbara Boeringer 
Once I brooded 
In bitter stillness 
Because my hair was not a pretty color, 
Because my voice was not a song. 


But now I have grown wiser 

From hearing silence around burned- 
out stars, 

From seeing rain beat in the dust. 
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Depression Smacked The Rodeo, 
and We Hit Right Back 


(Continued from page 3) 


on cover stock, we decided to print it 
on a grade of paper such as is used in 
the better annuals; issue it as the last 
number of our school paper for the 
semester; include engravings of ath- 
letics and school groups and assess the 
seniors fifty cents each to help pay for 
it. We continued the arrangement with 
the photographers for the composite 
photographs as before. Only the graa- 
uates received these composites, of 
course, and paid us their fifty-cent 
assessment when they got them. We 
set the size of the senior section or 
“Rodeo” supplement at 24 pages. Last 
year we issued this supplement in Jar- 
uary and in June and it proved pop- 
ular. 


en year we expect to follow the 
same plan except that we are assess- 
ing each senior another fifty cents 
which will enable us to present the 
photos of the seniors in panels by the 
side of their histories in the conven- 
tional annual manner. This will meaa 
abandoning the use of the composites. 
We also plan to print for the seniors an 
introductory section of four pages 
which will include pictures of the fac 
ulty and the school. 

Under our present plan the fresh- 
man who graduates in four years wi!! 
have in his cover eight sections of 24 
pages each or 192 pages in addition to 
the ir.troductory section; a book which 
will compare favorably with our old 
annual. We now sell for ten cents a 
temporary cover of a good grade of 
waterproof stock. This cover can be 
used permanently by those who feel 
they can not afford the better cover. 

We photograph the freshmen as a 
class when they enter and print their 
pictures in the supplement. They are 
not photographed again as a class until 
they graduate. We include a group 
picture of the senior class in each sup- 
plement and print individual histories 
of all seniors whether or not they pay 
their assessment. 

Groups appearing in the supplement 
pay for their cut, including the cost of 
the original photograph. Cost of photo 
$2; cost of engraving where three 
groups appear on one page $2. To- 
tal $4. 


7S subscription price of our paper 
is fifty cents per semester; increased 
from thirty-five cents last year due to 
codes. Twelve hundred copies of the 
supplement cost this year about $200 
outside the engravings. 

We no longer encourage the inclu- 
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sion of the scrap book section since it 
consists of a type of stock different 
from that of the supplements. How- 
ever, we still sell the scrap book sheets 
and there is a considerable demand for 
them. 

Many pupils take advantage of the 
fact that 8x10 photos fit into the scrap 
book and include actual pictures of 
their school groups. 

The supplements are numbered page 
one, two, three. A running foot piece 
identifies the section as January, 1934. 
or June, 1934. 

One feature of our annual which we 
think is different is our handling of the 
individual senior “write-up.” Instead 
of the conventional verses or quota- 
tions we use a word sketch built on the 
following model: 


NAOMI DEAN 
(Ambition) 
A Kent State blond 
(Hobby) 
Gossiping with “Sunny” 
Secretary and Treasurer Dramatic 
Club, “W” Club, Girl Reserves, Ring 
and Pin Committee. 
“Nome” 


happy go lucky, talkative, vivacious. 


is brown eyed, chummy, 


college 
Likes 


dancing, swimming, tennis, fluffy or- 


Reminds you of Isaly’s, a 


dean, Fairlawn apartments. 


gandie blouses, and tippy lids. 


This “write-up” was written from in- 
formation taken from a form given a 
friend of this girl. This form contained 
a list of 150 adjectives, and spaces to 
fill out for “Likes” and “Reminds you 


of. 
7” return to the fortunes of the 


paper of which the annual is now 
a part. With our $300 surplus we con- 
tinued as a four-page weekly even after 
our school had been divided, hoping 
that when business “turned the corner” 
we could make up for lost subscribers 
by increased advertising. Semester aft- 
er semester saw our “war chest” slip 
away. Finally, we hit upon the expedi- 
ent of issuing some numbers as a two- 
page sheet instead of four pages. The 
students accepted this rather than give 
up the weekly, and some even said that 
the two-page issues were better because 
the news was “boiled down” more, 
which of course was true. The banking 
holiday in March, 1933, closed 85 per- 
cent of the banking accounts in our 
home town indefinitely, including that 
of our paper, and that was the final 
blow. The rest of the school year we 








issued a mimeographed sheet weekly. 
In the fall we placed before the student 
body the plan of a two-page weekly 
with the final issue a 24-page “Rodeo” 
section such as has been already de 
scribed. They decided for the plan 
by a large majority and this year the 
students voted nine out of ten to con- 
tinue the two-page weekly and four out 
of five to continue the “Rodeo” supple- 
ment. Of course, compared with some 
of the other city school papers which 
come out every two or three weeks, we 
do not have so nearly a nice paper, bu. 
we feel we have more nearly a news- 
paper. When we do “turn that corner” 
we may go back to a four-page paper. 

One of our issues is devoted entirely 
to literary material written by the pu- 
pils of the entire school, and selected 
hy a committee of five English teachers. 


So far we have been unable to re- 
sume publication of our handbook. 

One big advantage to the paper ta 
publishing the supplement at the end 
of the semester is the improvement on 
the part of subscribers in making pay- 
ments. We allow the students to pay 
their fifty cents subscription in weekly 
installments of ten cents. As only paid- 
in-full subscribers receive the supple: 
ment, we no longer have the problem 
of getting pupils to complete their pay- 
ments in the five weeks allowed for that 
purpose. 


Another advantage of the plan is its 
flexibility in regard to cost. A graduate 
can have a 192-page book with his 
individual write-up and his picture in 
the group picture of his class at no 
extra cost beyond the cost of his sub- 
scription to the paper. He can buy an 
attractive but cheap cover for ten 
cents; he can buy a Molloy cover for 
35 cents; he can “shoot the works” with 
an individual picture for one dollar ‘n 
addition to the cost of the cover. 


It has been a long hard pull, but we 
are on the “up and up” again. The 
school still has a weekly; the seniors 
look forward to a creditable permanent 
record in paragraph and picture of 
their high school days; costs to adver- 
tisers and students have been cut to 
one-third the 1929 level, and our busi- 
ness manager is once more signing oft 
in black instead of red. 


A Good Idea 
Kansas City’s “Argentian,” like mod- 
ern liners, has two captains ..and two 
staffs _ Editor Don Forbes turns out 


one semi-monthly issue with his col- 

leagues and Editor Richard Schwitz- 

gebel takes charge of the alternate 

«. good chance for spirited competition 
and also a good chance to use a 

large bit of the talent in a big city 

school. 
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Two Short Stories of Merit 


Selected by M. L. HOWE 


Adviser, “The Gleam,” New Haven, Conn. 


ROM the “Hillhouse Gleam,” the 

literary magazine of the New 

Haven, Connecticut, High School, 
come these stories representing the best 
in current student writing in the senior 
high school. They were selected by 
Mr. M. L. Howe, adviser to the 
“Gleam,” to whom we are indebted as 
an Association for much valued and 
friendly criticism in the development 
of our literary and writing program 
and in the literary publications field. 


Appetite 
By MARIE WHITE, ’35 
Prize Story 


HE cherry gradually floated down 
toward the bottom of the glass. 
Fleur watched it with eager eyes. 

At last Mrs. Gordon had drunk her 
“pink lemonade,” and still that cherry 
remained in the empty glass beside the 
straw. So luscious, so tempting, how 
could Mrs. Gordon leave it there so 
long? She wore eye-glasses. Perhaps 
she was blind and couldn’t see it. Color 
blind. That was it; Mrs. Gordon didn’t 
know that it was a cherry. Fleur 
would tell her, but . . . perhaps her 
mother would not like it. Fleur’s 
mother was a problem. Many times 
she would laugh at Fleur with a cer- 
tain strained gaiety when she said 
something to company, but afterwards 
she would question Fleur about it, then 
shake her head and mutter in a mourn- 
ful tone, “Just like your father.” 

Someone was speaking to her. Fleur 
flushed in her confusion at having been 
caught inattentive. “Yes, Mrs. Gor 
don,” she murmured, without the 
slightest idea of what it was all about. 

All her mother’s friends laughed 
at her, and the round, red cherrv 
blinked at her. 

“But, my sweet,” twittered a sweet 
lady with a smile, “when I was your 
age I would not have admitted that I 
had a sweetheart for the world.” 

Why were grownups such darned 
fools? When she was young—why she 
couldn’t remember when she was 
young. She must be hundreds now. 
Every ounce of Fleur’s little body 
tingled with the joy that she was only 
six. 

And the round, red cherry blinked 
at her. 

The guests were preparing to leave 
now. Surely Mrs. Gordon would re- 
member to eat that delicious cherry. 


Fleur watched. She even picked up he: 
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own glass and pretended to drink a 
last sip of the fruit juice when she 
knew Mrs. Gordon was looking. 

Mrs. Gordon picked up her glass. 
Now! Fleur quivered with happiness, 
enraptured. The round, red cherry 
winked at her once more. But no, 
Mrs. Gordon hadn’t even looked a: 
that lonesome cherry. She had set her 
glass on the tray. 

Something fell with a thud inside of 
Fleur. She walked numbly along be- 
side her mother out of the garden. 
The gorgeous flowers seemed pale and 
were drooping their heads. Even the 
little rabbits that lived beneath the 
rhododendrons did not scamper across 
the path. They knew. 

In the house, mother told Nanette 
to undress Fleur, for she must have a 
nap in order to look fresh and smil- 
ing by her mother’s side for a few 
moments at the party tonight. Fleur 
slipped through the shadows of the 
hall and into the kitchen. Sure 
enough, Hannah was clearing the tray, 
and there was Mrs. Gordon’s glass 
with the cherry. Hannah grasped it. 
The round, red cherry winked at Fleur 
before whisking out of sight into the 
garbage receptacle. Fleur turned into 
the hall again and tearfully climbed 
the stairs. At the top step she sat down 


to cry. 
Marie Angelin White, 1935 


TheLong, Long Journey 


By ROSE NAVARRETTA, °37 


I T all happened one late December 
day 


Now, Johnnie was seven years old, 
and I was a year older. We slept in 
the nursery next to the bath-room, and 
Dad and Mother went to bed in the 
room across the hall, the front bed- 
room. Mother put us to bed early each 
night, and each morning we awoke 
very early, as early as Dad. We al- 
ways heard Dad taking his shower in 
the nearby bath-room, blowing and 
yelling because the water was cold. I 
always took a shower, too, but Johnnie 
couldn’t because it was “too much for 


him.” That’s what Mother told me. 


That morning we awoke, as usual, 
very early, and also we heard Dad 
taking his shower. The air in our 
room was cold because the window was 
open, and we liked to blow our breaths 
out like Dad, smoking his pipe. My 


bed was warm and nice. Across the 


room, just showing beneath the blan- 
kets, I could see my brother’s tousled 
hair and part of his shiny, freckled 
face. 

He moved a little and said, “Hey, 
Betty! It snowed last night. Lots!” 

“You don’t say! How do you 
know?” I always talked like that to 
Johnnie, just for fun. 

"Yeh. Well, last night I was un- 
com’table, so I wakes, and there the 
snow is coming right in the window, 
fast as anything!” 

“Awoke, not wakes,” I said, speak- 
ing like a teacher. I twisted over on 
my other side, and sure enough, there, 
on the window sill, was a pile of snow. 

“There! See?” 

“Gee, Johnnie,” I said, “we can play 
in the snow. Come on, let’s get up.” 

I liked to play in the snow, for 
Mother said it gave me rosy cheeks. 

“Come on. Let’s!” said Johnnie. 

While we were dressing, I started to 
think about what Johnnie had told me 
about being “uncom’table.” I thought 
that I’d tell Mother about it. You see, 
Johnnie got pains regularly, and he 
couldn’t play a great deal because he 
got tired quickly and then had big, 
terrible pains. Sometimes at night he 
would cry, and Mother would come in 
and talk to him and give him medicine 
so that he could sleep. I felt sorry 
for Johnnie, and often cried softly, 
covering my head with the blankets. 
He was a great brother, and he never 
“squealed,” as he used to say. 

Well, we washed, dressed, and then 
went downstairs. Dad had already 
gone to his office, and Mother had our 
breakfast ready for us. She looked at 
our teeth, necks, and hands, and we 
had breakfast. I liked the cereal, but 
Johnnie didn’t. He called it sawdust. 
He always said, “It’s like the stuff that 
comes out of the wood when Daddy 
saws it.” Mother would laugh and 
make him eat it nice and easy. 

After we had eaten, Mother helped 
us to put on our red and green leg- 
gings and jackets, and Johnnie could 
hardly stand still. 

Then Mother quietly spoke to us: 
“IT want you to play in the back yard, 
and don’t go out to the street at all. 
You can play with your new sleds. 
And you, Johnnie, don’t play too hard, 
and as soon as you get a bit tired, 
come in to Mother. Betty, you'll take 
care of Johnnie, won’t you?” 

Johnnie pouted a little and said, “I 
can take care of myself.” 
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Mother laughed, but I could see thet 
she was sad. She always got sad when 
she talked to Johnnie. 

We went down to the cellar and got 
our sleds. We had new ones, for 
Daddy had given them to us for 
Christmas. The snow was perfect, and 
we pulled each other on the sled. I 
didn’t let Johnnie pull my sled too 
much because he would tire himselt. 
We played a long time, and Johnnie 
never tired at all. I took care of him. 
Then, the sun began to shine rather 
brightly, and the air got much warmer. 
My forehead became damp, and my 
curls were sticky under my woolen tam. 
The snow started to get sticky and wet 
because of the sunshine. It was gran 
to make snowballs with. 

Suddenly, Johnnie thought of some- 
thing, and he exclaimed: “Betty, let’s 
make a snow-man. Let’s, huh? 
Please?” 

I liked the idea. 
one since last year. 

“Come on, let’s,” I said. 

We started rolling big snowballs for 
the head, stomach, and the bottom 
part. I remembered about Johnny’s 
pains; so I let him roll a smaller one 
for the head. 

“Now, Johnnie,” I said, “take it very 
easy, and if the ball gets too big, I'll 
push it. Don’t get tired!” 

“Aw, I can push it,” he said, pouz- 
ing as he did when he was angry. 

“All right, Johnnie,” I said, and we 
started. 


We hadn’t made 


As our back yard was rather large, 
we had enough snow for the large balls. 
Well, I got a ball rolling, but Johnniz 
wasn’: able to get his to stay together. 
He must have pressed too hard on it, 
because it broke very easily. I started 
it for him, and again warned him not to 
get tired. 

While I was rolling my ball around 
the yard, I kept hearing Johnnie pant- 
ing and groaning baby-like over his 
little ball. I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to him because my ball was get- 
ting pretty big, and it was hard to 
push. Just as I finished, suddenly [ 
heard a sort of a whimper. At first I 
didn’t recognize the whimper, but then 
I heard it again, loud. I thought o/ 
Johnnie! As I turned around, I saw 
him there beside the ball he had rolled. 
The ball was pretty big! I was fright- 
ened. I shook him and called him, bux 
he didn’t answer. Something very 
funny ran up and down my back. I 
felt queer. I ran into the house, yell- 
ing: “Mother! Mother! Johnnie! 
Johnnie!” 

Mother came running. Her face was 
white, and she looked queer, for her 
hands were all white with flour. She 
picked up Johnnie, and took him in- 
side, into the living-room. She wa; 
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crying, and I was, too. 

“Johnnie, my boy! My little John- 
nie!” she cried. She kept saying that, 
while she called the doctor and Daddy. 

She paid no attention to me, and so 
I went upstairs into the nursery. As 
I lay on my bed, suddenly I thought 
of Johnnie telling me that he hac 
been “uncom’table” during the nigh-. 
I felt to blame for everything. I had 
forgotten to tell Mother. No one 
came upstairs, and soon I fell asleep. 
crying... 

After a while, I felt somebody shak- 
ing me. I got frightened, because | 
had been dreaming about big, awful 
snow-men, all running after me. Just 
as I got tired of running, and they 
were about to catch me, Mother awokz 
me. She was crying terribly. 

“Mother, what's the matter 
Johnnie?” I asked. 

“Nothing, Betty, nothing,” answered 
Mother slowly. “Just his pains.” 

“Ts he downstairs, Mother?” I asked. 
When I asked that, she cried ever 
more. She couldn’t stop. She kept 
sobbing dreadfully. I cried, too. 

Finally, she stopped and said. 
“Betty, dear, you won’t see Johnnie 
any more. You see, he has gone on a 
long, long journey, and he won’t be 
back.” 

I didn’t say anything. She cried 
again, and I was very sad and still. 


with 


Send a Telegram 


This novel phraseology called atten. 
tion to the subscription campaign of 
“The Dial,” Kensington High, Phila- 
delphia. 

CAMPAIGN FOR DIAt_ SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS STILL ON STOP NEED THE 
HELP OF EVERY STUDENT STOP 
PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A SEMES- 
TER AS USUAL STOP OLD FEATURES 
RETAINED STOP NEW ONES ADDED 
STOP BUY THE DIAL AND TAKE 
YOUR PICK STOP DO YOUR PART 
STOP WE DO OURS STOP 

THE DIAL STAFF 


Cup Winner 

There are other cups than the Amer- 
ica’s! Washington (D.C.) Centra! 
High, “Central Bulletin” went after the 
cup awarded annually by George 
Washington University and came home 
with the prize for the best school paper 
in the National Capital. 

Attractive Format 

Brattleboro’s “Dial” (Vt.) had a half- 
page flush-with-the-page-edges _lino- 
leum block, carefully done, of War- 
wick Castle with a verse lower right- 
frontispiece. . all the issue printed in 
brown ink, with (we believe) Vogue 
cap heads. very effective page set-up. 


What Does Your Town Look Like? 


Just like hearing a great deal of a 
person one eventually wants to see what 
he looks like, so do we wonder what 
some of the towns and cities from one 
end of the country to the other, and 
also abroad, from which come our mag- 
azines and newspapers, look like. Very 
few schools show cuts that give one the 
slightest idea of the geography or top- 
ography of the country in which they 
are located. Of course we know they 
are published for home consumptio1 
but why not enlist the aid of the cam- 
era club and get some background or 
some fore-ground into the pictures? 
Most everyone is securely placed before 
a wall for the “snap” but, unfortun- 
ately, all walls look alike. 


What a change it was to see in onc 
paper the picture of a new stadium in 
a Montana school with a mountainous 
background. Now we see it in ou: 
mind’s eye everytime we read that puh- 
lication. 


Is There Anything Free in Your Tow.? 


A feature article in “Teachers Col- 
lege News,” Charleston, IIl., told of the 
free entertainment some students from 
that school found on a visit to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. It reminded us of num- 
erous features we have seen in news- 
papers on that very thing. A favorite 
one is to see how long one can live in 
a city without spending money. That’s 
a bit awkward at present but one can 
find such things as entertainment on 
which a feature for magazine or news- 
paper can easily be written. Concerts. 
exhibitions, museums, churches and 
cathedrals with their art and architec- 
ture, department stores with their con- 
certs, literary talks in the book depart- 
ment, Indians or others in the art or 
similar departments. Start in and see 
what you can find. 


Colored Sketches 
Like an old friend the familiar, and 


distinctive, colored illustration on page 
1 of “The Mirror,’ Mount Clemens, 
Mich., stood out among all the others 
in the monthly pile of papers we review. 
Few, if any, other schools feature quite 
the same process whereby three colors 
may be used in a single picture and yet 
avoid the excessive cost of plates. 


When this first came to the attention 
of the Editor of the Review in 1928, 
he wrote Mr. Arthur P. Smith, printing 
instructor and faculty adviser, who not 
only wrote an article illustrating each 
step in his process, but printed a special 
four page supplement which was bound 
into the Review for January, 1929. If 
you turn to your back files you will 
soon be able to recall the process or 
to distinguish it when you see it. 
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Vedette Decides To Free 
Itself of Formal Practices 


Here’s news of value and import 
to all staffs and advisers, clipped 
“Vedette,” 
The following article tells 


from the Culver, In- 
diana. 
of a new departure and the estab- 
lishment of a new mode of pro- 
cedure in the school publication 
We should be pleased to 


learn what our members think of 


world. 


the “Vedette’s’”” new course and we 
shall watch its travels with great 
interest.—The Editor. 


tT # #¢ 


ITH this issue the ‘“Vedette” 

reaches another milestone on the 
route of history. It celebrates the be- 
ginning of its thirty-ninth year by ap- 
pearing in new dimensions and new 
habiliments; changes that are obvious 
to any beholder. The changes in for- 
mat and typography are the results of 
careful consideration, based on a study 
which the members of the last preced- 
ing staff began and which the present 
staff has brought to conclusion. 

These changes mark the completior 
of the metamorphosis. Today the 
“Vedette” emerges on the other side 
of the process of ceasing to be a once- 
a-week imitation of an ordinary daily 
newspaper, and becomes a weekly jour 
nal simply aiming to fulfill its own par- 
ticular mission. That mission appears 
to be to furnish a means of communi- 
cation between the cadets, the faculty 
and the alumni of this Academy. The 
“Vedette” will be concerned with noth- 
ing else. It will imitate nothing. It 
will try to be the real thing. 

The size of the pages, the width of 
the columns, the design of the body 
and head types, the spacing between 
lines—all these are distinguishing fea- 
tures introduced today. They are a 
part of the design to make the “Ve- 
dette” symmetrical, typographically at- 
tractive, easy to read, and, above all, 
to make it amply able to do its own 
work well without having to plow with 
borrowed heifers. 

The “Vedette” is making departures. 
Some of newspaperdom’s sacred rules 
are being busted. Orthodox practices 
are going to be abandoned whenever 
they threaten to impose dullness on a 
gay theme, or to clamp the formula of 
rigidity over a spirit yearning for 
fluidity. Headlines are no longer go- 
ing to be restricted to a certain num- 
ber of letters and spaces. Headlines in 
this journal are to be expressive and 
communicative. How many phonetic 
symbols are needed to express them 


will be a secondary consideration. 

Editorials hereafter will be published 
only when an editorial utterance ap- 
pears to be required. There will be no 
more preachments on the rewards of 
hard study and the regrets of having 
failed to make the most of good op- 
portunities. The test of editorial ex- 
pression will be: is it convincing, does 
it merit the space, will it be of benefit 
to this institution and the readers of 
this journal? 

It is hoped the “Vedette” will never 
have to fall back into the somber tone 
and ponderous gait of the ordinary 
newspaper. It is hoped, we say, that 
the “Vedette” will be itself, and not 
get side-tracked onto trying to be 
something else. 

The “Vedette” is going into a lone- 
some field.) It will not win any prizes 
in the annual competitions for high 
school journalism. It will not be able 
to meet the requirements imposed in 
those solemn contests, because there is 
no classification for school papers seek- 
ing to be purely school papers. All the 
classifications thus far devised are es- 
tablished on vocational patterns, and 
judgment is based on the needs, meth- 
ods, customs and standards of profes- 
sional journalists engaged in competi- 
tive journalism in which circulation 
and advertising revenue are the prin- 
cipal considerations. 


Looks Into Cellar 
For Feature Story 


Here’s a reporter who went to the 
depths instead of the heights and came 
out with a front page boxed feature for 
St. Paul’s (Minn.) “Central High 
News.” 

Engineer Shovels 8,500 Tons 
Of Coal in Eight Years 

Students who kick about taking care of the 
home furnace have an easy time of it, ac- 
cording to Robert E. Townsend, cngineer in 
charge of the Central High School boiler 
room. 

Mr. has_ shoveled 
more than 8,500 tons of coal into the school 
And that 


doesn’t tell the half of it, either, he asserts, 


Townsend claims he 


furnace in the last eight years. 


for, as he first has to shovel the coal into a 
small coal car and then from there into the 
furnace, he actually has handled the 8,500 
tons of coal twice. 

Mr. Townsend 
says that he has handled as many as sixteen 


In below zero weather, 


tons of coal a day. 


Newspapers Conceal 
Necessary Identities 


N EWSPAPER stories are supposed 
to tell facts. Most of those in 
our papers do. They adhere rigidly 
to the requirements of a lead and give 
their readers the gist of the news in 
the opening paragraph. 

On the same page, however, we find 
feature articles which leave us com- 
pletely in the dark. One we have 
before us starts out nicely, “Roy and 
I have come to regard Washington, 
D. C., somewhat differently than usual 

” and we read on expecting to 
get a hint or two as to who is “Roy” 
and who is “I”, but evidently no one 
is in on the secret except the editor. 


Another feature in the same paper 
but of a later date gives “Roy’s” sur- 
name and says he is a former editor 
of the paper. But what was he doing 
in Washington, a thousand miles from 
his home? Why had he made the 
trip? When was he going to return 
to school? If not, where was he going 
after Washington? And, of course, 
who is he? 


One paper has a splendid little story 
on “War Memories” to which the au- 
thor has signed his name. He may be 
well known in that school but what or 
the outsider? A good test of any 
story is, “Will an outsider, a complete 
stranger to me and my school, be able 
to understand this story?” You will 
notice that most publications, some- 
where on their pages, identify each 
author. Some run a descriptive para- 
graph at the beginning or put it in a 
box which straddles a two column or 
centers a three column story. 


Endorsed by Clubs 

“Poly Spotlight,” Riverside, Cal’s bi- 
weekly, “is endorsed by the Riverside 
Business Men’s Association, the Rotary 
Club, Lion’s Club and the Kiwanis 
Club”. . looks like foresight on some- 
one’s part...a contrast to the friction 
and misunderstanding that prevails in 
some of our eastern communities 
and they have a neat looking editoria! 
page.. the last on a four-page paper 


the whole page surrounded by a 
double ruled border. 


Alumni Issue Paper 

November 23 established a new rec- 
ord for “The Russ,” San Diego, Cal., 
for that issue of the Coast weekly was 
edited by an all-star alumni staff for 
Homecoming Day under the direction 
of Miss Verl Freyberger, adviser, and, 
incidentally, state chairman of the 


C. S. P. A. 





Dates... Dates... Dates 


YOU and the C. S. P. A. have the following dates for 1935 


January 14—Final entry date for NEWSPAPERS; 

February 4—Final entry date for MAGAZINES; 

February 11—Final entry date for LITERARY CONTEST; 
February 11—Final entry date for NEWS WRITING CONTEST; 
February 11—Final entry date for PUBLICITY CONTEST; 
February 14—Final entry date for HAND SET CONTEST. 


and THE CONVENTION 
March 14, 15, 16, 1935 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
in the City of New York 


BOSTON +» NEW YORK + PROVIDENCE 
COLONIAL LINE 


Special Week End Excursions 


Tickets good leaving Friday or Saturday, Returning, Sunday or Monday 
BOSTON—Round Trip $4.50 PROVIDENCE—Round Trip $3.50 


REGULAR FARES 
$4 to BOSTON $3 to PROVIDENCE 
$6 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1. Outside Staterooms, running water, $1 up 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from PIER 11, NORTH RIVER, (foot of 
LIBERTY ST., N. Y. City) Daily and Sunday at 6 P. M. 





